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A LITTLE TALK ABOUT STRAWBERRY HILL. 


— “ Ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 
If Strawb’ry Hill—if Strawb’ry Hill 


Don’t bear away 


the bell ?” 


Ballad, by William Pulteney, Earl of Bath. 


Somewunart less than a century and a half ago, (i. e. in 
1698,) a ci-devant coachman to the Earl of Bradford, 
built upon a gentle but fine ascent, near the village of | 
Twickenham, upon the north bank of the Thames, a | 
small tenement, which, from its beautiful situation, the 
owner profitably let as a lodging-house. One of its first 
tenants was that quick-witted, good-humoured, and ele- | 
gant actor, dramatist, and poet-laureat, Colley Cibber, | 
whose fine portrait hangs at the Garrick Club, in Covent 
Garden. In this rustic retreat from the artificial life of the 
theatre, and the wear and tear of London gaiety, Cibber 
wrote his comedy of The Refusal; or the Lady’s Philoso- 
phy. The cottage was afterwards taken by the Marquis | 
of Caernarvon, and other persons of distinction, as an 
occasional summer-residence ; and was subsequently let | 
upon lease to Mrs. Chevenix, the noted toy-woman, of 
whom, in 1747, it was purchased by Horace Walpole, | 
who, in the following year also bought the fee-simple of | 
the estate. The place received its present appellation 
before Walpole’s purchase ; for, in his pleasant lounging- 
book, he notes: “ the name Strawberry Hill was not, as | 
some suppose, a modern appellation. In the old leases | 
it is named Strawberry Hill Shot. The house was built 
by a nobleman’s coachman, for a lodging-house; and 
some people of rank lived in it before it came to me.” 

Walpole’s description of his new purchase, in a letter | 
dated “ Twickenham, June 8, 1747,” addressed to his 
friend Mr. (afterwards Marshal) Conway, is so humorous, | 
that we cannot resist quoting it : 

“ You perceive by my date that I am got into a newcamp, | 
and have left my tub at Windsor; it is a little plaything | 
house that I have got out of this Chevenix’s shop, and is the 
prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled mea- | 
dows, with filigree hedges ; 

‘ A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, | 
And little fishes wave their wings in gold.’ 
Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me 
continually with coaches and chaises ; barges, as solemn as | 
Barons of the Exchequer, move under my window. Rich- 
mond Hill and Ham walks bound my prospects; but, thank | 
God, the Thames is between me and the Duchess of Queens- 
bury. Dowagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around, and | 
Pope’s Ghost is just now skimming under my window, by a | 
most poetical moonlight. The Chevenixes had tricked the | 
cottage up for themselves. Up two pair of stairs is what 
they call Mr. Chevenix’s library, furnished with three maps, 
one shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, anda lunar telescope, 
without glasses.” ; 


Walpole numbered among his literary attainments 
great taste for architectural antiquities: in truth, he was 





“ A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not only one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


He was the most industrious trifler of his time: his con- 
ceit was outrageouslyamusing; he boasts that with an 
amanuensis, he could seribble a beok of ana in twenty- 
four hours; he sneered at every thing, and by a kind of 
oetical justice, which overtakes all coxcombs, he almost 
ived to be sneered at in turn, by the world; whilst: it-is 
certain that he sneered at his own vanities. Sir Henry 
Wotton bas quaintly said that every man’s proper man- 
sion-house and home ought to be “decently and delight- 
fully adorned ;” a fine aristocratic aphorism for an English 
gentleman, which, probably, caught Walpole’s mind’s- 





eye. In various essays and correspondence, he wrote on 
architecture with the taste of a scholar and the judgment 
of an amateur; and he began to work out his views, by 
making the little cottage at Strawberry Hill the nucleus 
of an edifice, in which the most beautiful examples of the 
Pointed style of architecture, whether castellated or eccle- 
siastical, should be adapted to the domestic purposes of a 
modern villa. His success has been variously estimated ; 
but from his own showing, Strawberry Hill is a failure: 
he tells us “the Gothic (or Pointed) style seems to be- 
speak an amplification of the minute, not a diminution of 
the great; of this latter, the “ toy-shop” at Strawberry 
Hill is, unquestionably, an exemplar. But we defer fur- 
ther criticism until we have sketched the fantastic creation 
of genius en petite. 

“The villa at Strawberry Hill,” says a meritorious 
topographer, ‘“‘ commands pleasing views over the lovely 
mixture of wood and water, with which this neighbourhood 


| is enriched. Two sides abut on the high road, and from 


this circumstance of site, the house loses a portion of that 
romantic gloom, desirable in an edifice affecting a poetical 
air of ancient costume. Viewed from the more distant 
road, which runs nearly parallel with the river, its mul- 
lioned window, numerous pinnacles, and embattled towers, 
present an imposing picture of Gothic sublimity, that 
agreeably deludes the judgment, and would appear the 
work of hands long since mouldered in the dust.” The 
approach to the house from the north, is through a grove 
of lofty trees; the embattled walls, overgrown with ivy; 
the spiry pinnacles and gloomy cast of the building, give 
it the air of an ancient abbey, and fill the beholder with 
awe ; especially on entering the gate, where a small Ora- 
tory, enclosed with iron rails, and having a cloister behind 
it, appears in the fore-court. As you walk round the 
edifice, you find it possesses the characteristic variety, or 
rather non-uniformity, of the style: spire and pinnacle, 
buttress and embattlement, the circular and octagonal 
tower, and the embattled gable and bay window, “ with 
antique story richly dight,” attract the attention, and rivet 
the reflection of the lover of art:and the enthusiast of the 
picturesque. The pretty pile groups well with the tall 
trees as seen from the Thames, and shown in our Engrav- 
ing. You are instantly carried hack to the days of the 
noble architect: doubtless, it was at one of the windows 
in this front that the Abbé Raynal, and some Frenchmen 
of rank, then on a visit to Walpole, were standing to enjoy 
“the prospect to the Thames, which they found flat ;” 
“one of m,” Walpole relates, “said in French, not 
thinking that I and Mr. Churchill overheard them: ‘ Every 
thing in England only serves to recommend France to us 
the more” Mr. Churchill instantly stepped up, and said, 
* Gentlemen, when the Cherokees were in this country, 
they could eat nothing but train oil.” How the gentle 
Abbé bore the retort we are not told, but he was by no 
means a match for the “spendthrift alike of money and 
of wit,” as Cowper calls Churchill ; whom we picture in 
his: blue coat, gold-laced waistcoat, large ruffles, and gold- 
laced hat, playing “ Pomposo” at Strawberry. 

Stepping up to the house, however, you may consider 
Walpole to have succeeded in the design, you will regret 
that he did not commence a new edifice of stone, or a more 
uniform and comprehensive plan than that which he con- 
structed around the old cottage; for, on examining the 
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apparently time-worn structure, you will find the walls 
slight, and coated with rough-cast, at best a mean cover- 
ing for unsubstantiality ; whilst the coping of the battle- 
ment, and the pinnacles, which rise in mimic antiquity, 
are of wood. Well might Walpole himself call Strawberry 
his “ pasteboard villa ;” and ~~ say that it “‘ may be 
considered as a picture of the master’s mind who formed 
it, in which there was nothing truly great; though at the 
same time it was plentifully stored with elegant knowledge, 
and gifted with a power of communicating it, in a mau- 
ner of superior polish and amusement.” This is sound 
criticism, no sooner written than powdered with diamond- 
dust—alike truthful and brilliant. 

The architectural failure of Strawberry Hill has been, 
by some, attributed to its want of harmony with the 
buildings in the neighbourhood ; an objection which is 
very difficult to be met. A shrewd critic has observed that 
“ the apparition of a Gothic abbey, or baronial castle, in 
Waterloo Place, could be hardly more startling and of- 
fensive than at Chelsea or Richmond. Even Holland 
House, venerable though it is as a remnant of the olden 
time, and agreeably reminding us, as we pass it, of the 
days when St. Giles’s stood in the fields, and Covent 
Garden was the pleasaunce of a rural convent—now that 
London has embraced it, looks quite out of place; and 
the toy-shop architecture of Strawberry Hill, and other 
soi-disant Gothic villas, supposing even they were pure 
examples of the style they usually caricature, would be 
grating to the feelings from their refusing to harmonize 
with the character of the buildings that surround them.” 
So, then, old English architecture is not allowed to be 
at home, in English scenery, simply because a few Cock- 
neyfied architects, or their employers, have chosen to 
copy foreign models, and by constant adoption. have, in 
the opinion of this writer, rendered the Greciaa, Roman, 
or Italian, appropriate to such situations, to the exclusion 
of other styles. If he be so rigid in appropriateness, what 
will he say to the circular-topped peristyle of a temple in 
the grounds of Garrick’s villa at Hampton: have the 
swampy banks of the Thames any thing in common with 
the classic sward of the Po; or are balconied first floors, 
and balustered attics, as much in place in Regent Street, as 
in the streets of an Italian city? This writer will hardly 
allow the old English style for our new country churches, 
and would altogether exclude it from London, which 
“ has been completely Italianized in its general architec- 
ture, and the two modes contrast too strongly to please in 
juxta-position.” * 

Walpole, with all his whimsies, we are rather inclined 
to think, effected much good indirectly, by their indulg- 
ence at Strawberry Hill; though, probably, he was not 
entirely original in becoming his own architect, for he 
might have taken the taste from his friend Lord Bur- 
lington, who, with the aid of Kent, also a friend of Wal- 
pole’s, had previously, (in another style,) embellished, with 
aristocratic profuseness, his mansion in Piccadilly. Kent 
died there in 1748, and Walpole built his villa between 
1753 and 1776. Mr. Britton has spiritedly advocated the 
object Walpole had in view, which the former calls “ the 
application of Monastic and Christian Architecture to 

odern Mansions;” and in a lecture on the subject 
delivered before the Institute of British Architects, in 
1837, he observed that, ‘‘ Walpole’s practical but petty 
exemplification of modern Gothic at Strawberry Hill, 





* Quarterly Review, No. XC. p. 472-3.—What an useless 
excrescence is the platform of the Quadrant colonnade in our 
smoky atmosphere, which deters the occupants au premier, 
(mostly étrangeres, by the way), from venturing upon this 
domestic promenade! 





induced men of letters, vertu, and taste, and even the 
affectors of taste, to talk about, and even to think on, the 
subject. It appeared as a novelty; it was ridiculed by 
satirists, was praised by poets, and was diversely com- 
mented on by professional and amateur critics. All this 
tended to its welfare, for it induced men of good sense, 
and common sense, to look at and inquire into the merits 
and integral characteristics of those monastic edifices 
which were referred to as prototypes for Strawberry Hill 
and other villas. The contrast and comparison became 
ridiculous, and modern Gothic was stigmatised by the 
professors, and avoided by noblemen and gentlemen who 
had to erect new houses. The designs of Batty Langley 
were even worse than the Walpole Gothic, and these had 
nearly brought the newly revived architecture into con- 
tempt.” He was succeeded by Wyatt, and a specimen of 
his poor and trifling skill arose in Walpole’s own neigh- 
bourhood—the palace at Kew, taken down about fourteen 
years since.* 

To return to Strawberry Hill. Walpole, it is well 
known, fitted the interior according to its external archi- 
tectural character. He was an untiring collector of 
curiosities ; and it is amusing to find that he looked at the 
i. s. d. of his hobby: now grumbling at the price of his ebony 
chairs, picked up in Great Newport street, or Soho, and 
then wincing under Reynolds’s avarice in charging eight 
hundred guineas for a family picture. And, to show that 
Walpole was, in heart and soul, a collector, he looked to 
the dispersion of his rarities; for, to his catalogue and 
description of his rarities, filling one hundred and thirteen 
quarto pages, is prefixed this notice: “ the following ac- 
count of pictures and rarities is given with a view to their 
Suture dispersion : nor do virtuosos dislike to refer to such a 
catalogue for an authentic certificate of their curiosities.’ 
Is not this in the true spirit of a collector, whose gratifica- 
tion is almost as much in dispersion as assembling: we 
know not whether the wise man says there is a time to 
collect, and a time to distribute—but, assuredly there are 
such phases in our existence. The entire property was 
bequeathed by Walpole to the Hon. Mrs. Damer for life, 
on condition of keeping it in repair, towards which Ho- 
race also devised her £2,000. That lady resided here 
some years, but finding the charge very considerable, she 
declined possession several years since, in favour of the 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave ; in whom and her heirs 
the remainder was vested. For some years, the present 
Earl of Waldegrave resided here ; but from causes about 
which we have little curiosity, the entire contents of the 





* Architecture is an ennobling study, for the wealthy and 
the great ; though, probably, from want of attention to detail, 
only to be mastered by systematic education, few such person- 
ages have succeeded in practice. Kew Palace is said to have 
been an Anglo-Teutonic hobby of George III. His successor 
played “ such fantastic tricks’ with Buckingham House as 
almost make “ the very (stone) angels weep,” as they look 
from aloft upon the classic colonnades that lead to nothing. 
Nash was abused for the design, well known to be of royal 
creation. At Windsor, better things have been accomplished ; 
though mainly through Wyatville’s pertinacity to his own 
designs, and the monarch being ruled by the man of genius. 
The Earl de Grey’s mansion, at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire, 
is a very handsome specimen of amateur design ; his Lord- 
ship being his own architect. But the best example in the 
style we have been speaking of, is Toddington, in Gloucester- 
shire, completed in 1837, by Mr. Charles Hanbury Tracy, 
(now Lord Sudeley,) from his own designs. This is, indeed, 
a stately pile, “ picturesque and imposing from every point 
of view ;” it has been the work of twelve years, and, unlike 
Strawberry Hill, it has not been “run up” with lath and 
plaster, but built with fine Painswick stone, and sound, welbh 
seasoned timber, to last for ages. 
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villa will be submitted to auction in the ensuing month. 
To Mr. George Robins, (immortalised by Lord Byron for 
his delicate skill in adjusting the res angusta of the aristo- 
cracy,) has been entrusted the sale of the property; and 
we know not of one who could better accomplish the work. 
Mr. Ainsworth, in his Magazine for the present month, 
has furnished a very readable glance at the Curiosi- 
ties—which forms a nice accompaniment to Mr. Robins’ 
advertisement upon the wrapper of the Magazine. We 
agree with Mr. Ainsworth that we are as deeply in- 
debted to Walpole “ for the impetus which he gave to 
the study of the works of art of the Middle Ages,” as was 
“ the century in which he lived,” for the instruction and 
amusement afforded by his writings. With the contents 
of the Villa we shall take an early opportunity of making 
the reader better acquainted. 


THE POET’S LAST WISH. 
BY MALCOLM TAYLOR. 

Ou, lay me where the willow weeps, 
Beside some murmuring stream ; 

Where Solitude her vigil keeps, 
And lovers love to dream. 

The green grass let my covering be, 
With the wild flowers of spring ; 

And round my grave on bush and tree, 
‘The birds my requiem sing. 

There would I rest—in such a scene, 
In life I loved to rove ; 

When nature threw her mantle green 
O’er meadow, glen, and grove. 


And if, when clay returns to clay, 
The soul on earth may dwell ; 

From midnight hour till dawn of day, 
As ancient legends tell ; 


I will return when Philomel 
With music charms the night ; 

And the cold moon o’er muir and dell, 
Showers down her radiance bright. 


Ob, lay me where the willow weeps, 
Beside some murmuring stream ; 

Where Solitude her vigil keeps, 
And lovers love to dream ! 








HYDROPATHY. 


Water has, unquestionably, worked many a marvel, of 
late; and those who have renounced “ evil spirits,’ and 
made their “ drink the crystal well,” have, by this measure 
of prudence, saved many a guinea and a head-ache. Gin- 
palace property has accordingly declined in value 25 per 
cent.; water-companies are on the increase, and plans are 
afloat for bringing the delicious nectar of nature home to 
our very mouths at an infinitesimal expense. Thus, water 
has gone far to cure many a moral disease of society ; but 
what will the reader say when he is told that water is 
likely to prove as beneficial in remedying the many thou- 
sand physical ills that “human flesh is heir to?” Poets 
have sung of health-giving streams, and teetotalers have 
written spirited tracts, and preached themselves dry, upon 
the virtues of water; Le Sage has immortalized hot water; 
but who ever thought of a “ cold water cure?” or, taking 
Hamlet at his word, literally “ throwing physic to the dogs,” 
and making every parish pump the pharmacopeia of the 
district, by setting up Hydropathy ; for that such will be the 
result of this new system is as clear as the rills that flow 
from that “ admirable and universal Apothecaries’ Hall” — 
the pump. a. 


But, to speak soberly, and “ to the p(o)int,’—at Graef- 
enberg, in Silesia, Austria, within two days’ journey of 
Dresden, and only eight or ten days from London, one 
Vincent Priessnitz has founded a system, by which he 
proves that all curable diseases, and many declared by the 
faculty beyond the power of their art, are to be cured by 
the sole agency of cold spring water, air, and exercise ; 
the first applied in manifold ways. It also appears, that 
from the year 1829 to the present time, upwards of 7000 
invalids have been so cured ; that between forty and fifty 
Hydropathic establishments have sprung up in different 
parts of Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Russia, chiefly 
presided over by medical men; and that books have been 
published on the subject in almost every continental 
language, and comments made in the greater part of the 
German papers; yet this new “ antidote to the miseries of 
human life” was altogether unknown in England, until 
Mr. Claridge, during the past month, published an econo- 
mical volume* upon the vital subject. Priessnitz, the 
founder, has not caused a line to be written on his dis- 
covery ; whereas, in most cases of this kind, a book is the 
surest passport to success. Nevertheless, many learned 
men have made known his marvellous cures; but this 
book-knowledge, Mr. Claridge thinks, will not avail 
general practitioners, particularly in dangerous com- 
plaints, without the assistance of some one who under- 
stands Mr. Priessnitz’s mode of treatment. “ For that 
which constitutes the singularity of his system is, that 
although cold water is the chief element used, no two 
persons, as far as Mr. Claridge could discover, were 
treated exactly alike; the different applications being 
moderated or increased according to the age, sex, and 
strength of the invalid. Indeed, much judgment seemed 
to be required, in adapting the treatment to the obstinacy 
or pliancy of the complaint, and this more especially at 
the period of a crisis. At Graefenberg, no one seems to 
think that Hydropathy can be properly administered at 
any of the other establishments in Germany, or elsewhere; 
for although the application of cold water appears a know- 
ledge so easy of acquirement, it is a prevailing and con- 
stant fear, that should Providence be pleased to remove 
this extraordinary man, Hydropathy will again fall into a 
dormant state, if not into total disuse.” Mr. Claridge, 
however, considers these fears to be unfounded, though 
the success of future practitioners may not be equal to that 
of Mr. Priessnitz. 

Mr. Claridge prepares the invalid for much opposition 
to his trial of Hydropathy: indeed, its entire success 
would affect too many interests not to raise hosts of assail- 
ants in every corner of the civilized globe, from the courtly 
Esculapians of St. James’s, to the medicine-men of the 
North American Indians. Mr. Claridge’s attention was 
first seriously drawn to the subject by an officer of marines 
at Venice, who was, some years ago, much reduced by 
fever in the East; when Mr. Priessnitz, whom he met at 
Vienna, advised him to drink bountifully of cold spring 
water, and to use it constantly in external ablutions. 
From that time to the present, he has seldoin failed in 
drinking from ten to fourteen glasses of water a day, and 
bathing in the Adriatic, winter and summer; during 
which period he was unconscious of pain, and became 
strong and robust. Seeing Mr. Claridge attacked by 
rheumatism and head-ache, to which he had been subject 
for the greater part of his life, his friend strongly advised 
him, in the winter of 1840, to follow his example; he 
accordingly set out for Graefenberg, and on reaching there 
he well weighed the matter before he could become one of 





* Hydropathy ; or the Cold Water Cure ; as practised by 





Vincent Priessnitz at Graefenberg, Silesia, Austria. 
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Priessnitz’s patients; but, having resolved, the following 
was the treatment :— 


* The first thing he did was to request me to strip, and go 
into the large cold-bath, where I remained two or three 
minutes. On coming out, he gave me instructions, which I 
pursued as follows :—At four o’clock in the morning, my ser- 
vant folded me in a large blanket, over which he placed as 
many things as I could conveniently bear; so that no external 
air could penetrate. After perspiration commenced, it was 
allowed to continue for an hour; he then brought a pair of 
straw shoes, wound the blanket close about my body, and in 
this state of perspiration I descended to a large cold-bath, 
in which I remained three minutes ; then dressed, and walked 
until breakfast, which was composed of milk, bread, butter, 
and strawberries (the wild strawberry in this country grows 
in abundance from the latter end of May until late in Octo- 
ber). At ten o’clock I proceeded to the douche, under which 
I remained four minutes, returned home, and took a sitz and 
foot bath, each for fifteen minutes; dined at one qjelock ; at 
four proceeded again to the douche ; at seven repeated the 
sitz and foot-baths; retired tobed at half-past nine, previously 
having my feet and legs bound up in cold wet bandages. I 
continued this treatment for three months; and, during that 
time, walked about 1000 miles. Whilst thus subjected to the 
treatment, I enjoyed more robust health than I had ever 
done before ; the only visible effect that I experienced, was an 
eruption on both my legs, but which, on account of the 
bandages, produced no pain. It is to these bandages, the 
perspirations, and the baths, that I am indebted for the total 
departure of my rheumatism. 

Whilst thus near Priessnitz, and when, consequently, I had 
no fear of the result, by way of experiment I determined, one 
thorough wet day, not to change my clothes, which were com- 
pletely saturated; and in this state I sat until they Were 


awoke with a distracting head-ache, parched tongue, a slight 
sore throat, and the next morning felt no appetite, but a 





legs from scrofula, but now perfectly recovered. Another 
person was tormented for vears with tic douloureux, who, after 
remaining here a few months, became perfectly cured. There 
is an officer now recovered from hernia, and there several 
others from rheumatism. ‘ That gentleman,’ said he, ‘ i8 a 
field-marshal in the Prussian service, eighty-seven years old ; 
he came here on crutches, with the gout, two months ago. He 
is delighted with the treatment, and now walks about these 
mountains, with the use only of a stick. He intends staying 
here through the winter. That lady from Moscow has a 
child only three years old, distorted by a spinal complaint ; 
four months ago, the poor infant could not stand erect, now it 
plays about, and is as happy as the other children: in six 
months’ time, it will be perfectly cured.’ In fact, such a 
number of singular and extraordinary cases were pointed out 
to me by my friend, whose knowledge of the facts and veracity 
could be depended upon, that I no longer doubted the as- 
tounding accounts I had so frequently heard of the cures 
effected at Graefenberg.” 


We shall not be expected to analyse Mr. Claridge’s 
volume, closely as it is packed with authenticated state- 
ments of the efficacy of the Hydropathic treatment, the 
success of which may be judged of by Priessnitz having 
had under his charge nearly 3000 patients within two 
years, of whom only two individuals died. But there is 
nothing new under the sun; for Hydropathy, after all, 
very closely resembles the treatment prescribed by the 
Rev. John Wesley, nearly a century ago, in a work en- 
titled “ Primitive Physic, or an Easy and Natural Method 
of Curing most Diseases,” first published in 1747, and 
reprinted thirty-three times! It may be added that the 
treatment includes hydrosudotherapia, or sweating; ablu- 


| tions, cold wet bandages, and sheets, and baths—half, 
completely dry: the consequence was, that in the night I | 


general languor of body. By the following detail of this case, | 


the reader will judge how easily a cold of this nature is gene- 
rally cured by Hydropathy. I laid in the kotz, or blanket, 
went into the cold-bath as usual, and in the afternoon was 
enveloped in a wet sheet for an hour, until perspiration 
commenced, then sat in the half bath (not quite cold), and 
was rubbed allover by two men for twenty minutes; walked 
out as usual; at night, on going to bed, wore the bandages, 
or umschlags, on my breast and back of the neck; next day 


repeated the same, and the third day was perfectly recovered.” | 


Mr. Claridge was influenced in his resolution by one of 
his countrymen, a medical man, who had been at Graefen- 
berg two months, and pointed out the following extraordi- 
nary cases :— 


“¢ Look at your neighbour to the right,’ said the doctor; 
‘he came here twelve months ago on crutches, having pre- 
viously been a year in bed. His disease, the gout, being an 
old hereditary complaint, he is not yet cured; but one thing 
he will tell you, that though in pain when he first came, it 
soon ceased, and he has never been confined to his room an 
hour since, nor did he ever enjoy finer health. Then look at 
that young lady opposite. From childhood she had scrofula 
in her face and neck to such an extent, that she was an 
object of pity to all who saw her; she has been here nine 
months, and is now so completely recovered, that she is con- 
sidered the beauty of the room. That officer near her is 
suffering from a wound in his leg. At first it withered away 
until it beeame no larger than a man’s wrist; the surgeons 
said nothing but amputation remained, upon which he came 
here, and now his limb has resumed its flesh, and willshortly be 
perfectly restored. Yonder female walking with a stick, was 
brought here six weeks ago in wet sheets. She had been 
confined to her bed and room, until she lost the use of her 
limbs, and so became a perfect skeleton; she now walks 
tolerably well with a stick, and in a fortnight it is expected 
she will do without it.’ 

He then pointed out a child, who had lost the use of his 





foot, head, finger, eye, leg, douche, and sitting; wearing 
flannel and cotton is strictly forbidden ; hot water is con- 
demned ; and mineral waters, if not always absolutely 
injurious, have not the healing properties of pure cold 
spring-water. The treatment of the diseased horse, or 
other animal, at Graefenberg, is the same as that of man, 
except as regards diet. 

At the close of 1840, there had been established forty- 
six Hydropathic establishments on the continent, including 
one at Passy, near Paris. This number has, doubtless, 
greatly increased, for many professional men have since 
visited Graefenberg, for the purpose of acquiring a know- 
ledge of Hydropathy. The thanks of the community are 
eminently due to Mr. Claridge for bringing this new sys- 
tem before his countrymen ; and its merits demand imves- 
tigation from the highest professional skill. We once 
heard Sir Lucas Pepys inquire of a druggist’s apprentice 
of what use were the contents of the hundreds of bottles 
and drawers in the shop, adding that in all his practice he 
had never employed more than five or six articles! Drugs 
and allopathy have too long defeated cure in this country, 
even down to the pill absurdity of six of No. 1, and twelve 
of No. 2; the success of Homeopathy has been, we sus- 
pect, in the actual ratio of its doses; but we trust that 
better fortune awaits Hydropathy, or Cold Water Cure. 





THE COMMON DREAM. 
BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 


Wao has not dreamed of some fair spot, 
Some sunny neok of green, 

Where Love should strew with flowers his lot, 
And Beauty’s smile be seen? 


Who has not dreamed a dream like this, 
« And pictured in his breast, 
Rich and ideal forms of bliss, 
To gild his future rest ? 
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Who is there thus that dreameth not 
Through toil, and care, and gloom ; 
Till Death points out the one green spot 

Of rest—the grass-clad tomb? 








Che Armourer of Paris. 
A ROMANCE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuar. IV.—Of Master Bourdichon—of his wife’; and of 
the émeute raised by the Scholars of Cluny. 


TuoseE who are acquainted with modern Paris would 
recognize in the present Place du Chfatelet—in the elegant 
Fountain of the Palm-tree which adorns its centre—and 
in the Pont au Change which conducts to it from the 
Marché aux Fleurs, on the opposite side of the Seine, 
little of the appearance it presented at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. The grim and frowning walls of 
the prison of the Grand Chatelet, so aged and time-worn 
that their very origin is lost in antiquity, then rose in 
sullen strength at the foot of the Pont aux Meuniers, a 
bridge lower down the stream, and, in consequence, nearer 
the Louvre than the other, no longer existing. Both 
these thoroughfares were, at that time, in common with 
the two others, (for the Pont Neuf was not yet erected,) 
covered with unsightly and lumbering wooden houses. The 
open space in front of the dungeon, branched off into the 
Rue de la Serpente, the Rue Savonerie, which conducted 
to the Gréve, by the Pont Notre Dame, in the line of the 
modern Quai Pelletier, and several other streets, only 
known to have existed by the mention of their names in 
the old chronicles. 

On the day of the events described in the preceding 
chapter, the banks of the Seine, and the area before the 
Chatelet, presented a very bustling and animated appear- 
ance. Bateliers in the gayest coloured doublets of blue 
and red were busily arranging scaffoldings and standing 
places of tubs ren | planks, in every corner that afforded 
space for their contrivances. The Taverne du Porc-Epic 
displayed a goodly and shining row of bright pewter 
vessels and dishes, and the servants were in their best 
attire, placing small tables and settles in front of the door, 
and in the balconies, or exhibiting the choicest viands 
in the most attractive forms, to invite customers: the 
houses had their windows adorned with various gaudy 


to assure himself that a standing had been properly fixed, 
he slipped, and rolled completely off it, coming down, all 
at once, upon the shoulders of a citizen who chanced to 
pass at the moment—a grave and elderly man, whose 
dress bespoke him a quartinier, or magistrate of, his 
quarter. 

‘* May the pest seize you for a clumsy idiot!” was the 
salute that greeted him. 

The little man scrambled on his hands and feet, and 
with great difficulty and much trepidation arose. 

“] ask a million pardons, messire,” he gasped out. 
“ Ah! Master Leclerc, is it you! I am glad it is no one 
else, or I might have fared worse ; how is it you are not 
gone to walk in the procession ?” 

“ T have just left it,” returned the other. 

* And I am about to join it, for as one of the citizen 
guard it is part of my duty.” 

“ Well, tarry an instant, man. 
gon of your best wine. 
seated.” 

“* May St. Babolin, my patron, ‘return your treat ten- 
fold !” said the bourgeois, as he drew a stool towards him. 
‘* Here’s your health, compére,” he continued, taking the 
flagon from the taverner, and filling a cup. “ Here’s 
your health, and that of your son Perinet—a great fool 
who wishes to marry after seeing my menage. Dear! 
dear! Dame Bourdichon will be the death of me one of 
these fine days !” 

“ Still always quarrelling?” said his companion. 

“ Forsooth! what else can we do?” was; the reply. 
‘* Ever since I allowed our little Marie to leave us, my 
wife has become a Bourguignian, out of hatred to the 
Constable; and since I ama follower of the other party, 
you perceive why we so often come to blows. Iam 
ashamed to confess the Armagnacs had not the best of it 
just now. Fortunately, however, two or three of the 
scholars of Cluny came up, and restored the equilibrium 
between us.” 

“ By my faith, Master Bourdichon,” said the taverner, 
who had listened with much entertainment to the confes- 
sion,—* I congratulate you on your deliverance from your 
wife’s clutches.” 

“It is not often that happens,” returned Bourdichon, 
removing his helmet with some trouble, and scratching 
his head. “ But look you, Master Jacques, you must know 


Hola! taverner, a fla- 
Come, Master Bourdichon, be 





pieces of carpet and tapestry, some nailed to the sills, and. 
others floating as banners, on which the arms of the 
Constable were every where conspicuous: the city guards 
were occupied in superintending the erection of barriers 
at the ends of the different streets ; and a large and min- 
gled body of workmen, bourgeois, soldiers, students, and 
loiterers of every class and description, gave a stirring 
appearance to the various preparations. 

ut there was one person in the crowd so indefatigably 
active, that he appeared to be in every part of the jostling 
multitude at once, apparently doing nothing, but uttexing 
endless orders and suggestions, to which nobody attended. 
He was a small pinched-up man, about five and forty 
years of age, with a most quaint oddity of countenance 
and general appearance, to which his attirein no small 
degree contributed. He wore the ordinary sad-coloured 
jerkin and grey hose of the middle classes of his city, but 
over these he had donned a bright corslet of the garde 
bourgeoise, evidently too large for him: as was the helmet 
which adorned, or rather disfigured, his comic-looking 
head. In his hand he carried an immense halberd, and 
a sword nearly as long as he was tall, dangled and trailed 
at his heels, sap. throwing him down, to the great 
amusement of the spectators who chanced to be near him 
when such an accident occurred. At last, in his anxiety 





that by way of rejoicing for the triumph of our cause— 
that is to say, in joy for the arrest of the Queen, (who is 
gone this morning, as I hear, under good escort to Tours,) I 
have sent you my white goose—oh ! a glorious guose, that 
I have fattened for five years past to eat on some fete day.” 

“The day cannot be better chosen,” observed the 
taverner. 

‘* Well, out of love for D’Armagnac, and hatred for my 
wife, whom Beelzebub elope with, as soon as he“pleases, 
I mean to eat my goose to-day with some friends, and 
Master Leclerc will I trust join us.” 

“I thank you, messire,” replied the Echevin; “ but in 
these times of disorder I cannot quit the Porte St. Ger- 
main, of which you know I have kept the keys for twenty 
years. And, by the way, I have already been absent @ 
long time. Au revoir, Master Bourdichon,” he continued, 
as he rose to depart, “ If you see aught of Perinet_send 
him to me.” 

His companion watched him as he retreated over the 
narrow thoroughfare of the Pont aux Meuniers, and then 
quietly emptied the remaining contents of the flagon 
into his own cup, preparatory to again putting on his 
helmet, and taking his place at the corner of one ot the 
streets. 

But during this conversation, the crowd had increased ; 
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and every practicable spot upon the line by which the 
cortége was expected to pass, had its occupant. The win- 
dows of the various houses, as far the eyes could reach, 
were filled with spectators, even to the very coping ; and a 
dense mass of living beings was wedged together behind 
each barrier, beguiling the time with endless squabbles, or 
amusing themselves with bandying jokes from one to the 
other at the expense of the sentinels who kept them within 
bounds. Along the irregular frontage of the wooden 
dwellings on the bridge, a similar assembly had collected ; 
and the distant towers of the Palais de Justice were alike 
crowned with gazers, whilst the small streets in every 
direction presented nothing but one uniform sea of heads, 
that swayed perpetually backwards and forwards. A small 
portion of the scholars had appropriated to themselves, with - 
out permission, the ledges over the different shops, where 
they perched themselves, swinging their legs about over 
the heads of the people below, and keeping up an inces- 
sant war of argot and impertinence with the crowd; but 
the majority were unwilling to leave the attractions of the 
wine-cup, and formed numerous groups round the different 
tables at the tavern, which being placed behind the barriers 
were comparatively out of the pressure of the multitude. 

The patience of the assembly was becoming somewhat ex- 
hausted, (which was not unreasonable, considering the very 
uncomfortable positions they were mostly placed in,) when 
a banner was seen above the heads of the mob at the end 
of the Rue de la Serpente, and the sound of distant accla- 
mations arose, in which the name of D’Armagnac was 
distinctly audible. 

“ The procession approaches!” cried an hundred voices 
at once. " 

“ No, no, my masters,” shouted the taverner, who had 
climbed to the top of a high post that formed the standard 
of one of the barriers ; “it is the constable on his way to 
meet it. Noél! Noél!” 

The loudest acclamations arose as D’Armagnac entered 
the place, surrounded by his archers. So long as they 
made a noise, the mob cared not whom they cheered, and 
he was greeted on all sides with shouts of welcome. 

“ Messieurs,” he exclaimed, removing his hat, “ Keep 
your acclamations and welcomes for the king. I need not 
say how gratified 1 feel to see the people of his good city 
of Paris thus favourably disposed towards his friends. 
Let no fear of persecution mar the festivities of to-day, 
for the arrest of Isabelle de Baviére will not be a signal 
for persecution. The king has promised an amnesty to all 

artizans of the queen, who will return to their proper 
uty ; and the functionaries of the city, whose cortége you 
await, will confirm it.” 

Fresh cries of triumph arose as D’Armagnac concluded. 
Then turning to the captain of his guard, he gave him 
some directions in an under tone, and entered the chitelet. 

It is not to be presumed that Master Bourdichon had 
remained silent during these lively demonstrations of wel- 
come to the chief of his party. On the contrary, he had 
fixed a scarf to the top of his halberd, and was waving it, 
and cheering at the top of his strength, when an amazo- 
nian-looking female burst through the crowd, and instantly 
levelled the bannerto the ground; a process which she fol- 
lowed up by bestowing divers sound cuffs on the neck of its 
owner, being the only unguarded part below his casque, 
to the infinite delight of the by-standers. “So!” she 
exclaimed at each blow; “so! you cry Noél to the con- 
stable, do you ?” 

“ Miséricorde !” cried the luckless bourgeois; “ it is my 
wife !” 

Roars of laughter arose on all’sides at this avowal. 

“ Oh, laugh—pray laugh, my masters!” said Bour- 





helpmate—that is to say if he can form so perfect a chef- 
@euvre again !” 

A few more cuffs and shakes from his wife were the 
reward. of this speech. 

‘* Mark her injustice!” cried the unfortunate pewterer. 
“ This is because I welcome the constable, at the moment 
he is announcing a pardon to all the queen’s followers.” 

‘“* Pardon !” screamed his infuriated partner. “ Is it to 
pardon him, that they have brought a prisoner into the 
Grand Chatelet this morning ?” 

“ Bah!” ejaculated the taverner, who, perched on the 
summit of the post, thought himself privileged to contra- 
dict Madame Bourdichon. “ Who told you that lie?” 

“ Who told me ?” continued the dame, fiercely turning 
towards the speaker. “ Tassin-Caillard, the dyer, saw 
them all pass.” 

“ Eh bien’ retorted the taverner. “ I'll wager that 
the constable has gone into the chatelet expressly to par- 
don the prisoner.” 

* Do you call those angels of mercy!” cried Madame 
Bourdichon, pointing to the dungeon, at whose gate two 
closely muffled persons were waiting for admission. 

* Sainte Vierge!” ejaculated Bourdichon; “ the* tor- 
mentor and the physician! And the door of the chAtelet 
opens of itself, as if it knew them.” 

* And shuts of itself,” added his wife, “ to keep the 
shrieks and curses of the prisoner from reaching our ears. 
I shall go and learn the particulars, if I can get in.” =5a/ 

“ Enter the chatelet!” cried another woman in amaze- 
ment. 

“ And why not?” asked the shrew. “I know La 
Cochette, the gaoler’s daughter, and she will tell me. If 
I find it is a Bourguignian they are torturing, my husband 
shall pay for it.” 

Thus speaking, she turned towards the chitelet, giving 
her spouse a contemptuous push, that sent him sprawling 
amongst the crowd, armour and al]. Fresh shouts of 
laughter arose at his new discomfiture, and some of the 
students left their tables to ascertain the cause of the 
merriment. 

“ By all the saints!” cried one, “it is the luckless 
bourgeois we so valiantly rescued this morning from his 
wife’s claws!’ 

“ The same, messires,” answered Bourdichon, scrambling 
up again upon his legs. 

“ He is still very agitated,’ continued the scholar, 
smiling. ‘‘ Descend from yon post, Master Taverner, and 
give us some wine to refresh him.” 

“ And cards,” cried another, as they re-seated them- 
selves. ‘ I would know something about this new inven- 
tion to please ourmad monarch. Whatare they, Jehan ?” 

‘“« Small pictures,” returned the first speaker, “ to which 
different value is attached by circumstances. Gringonneur, 
the painter, claims sume credit for his ingenuity—let us 
drink his health.” 

“I can see the banners floating in the air,” cried a 
scholar from one of the balconies above; “ they are 
approaching.” 

“Then I must bid you farewell, my masters,” said 
Bourdichon, rising, before he had tasted his first cup, 
“ for I must join them. Keep your places, and you will 
see me’pass.” 

The distant sound of the drums and trumpets foretold 
that the procession was at hand ; and before long, the pikes 
of the advanced guard entered the place. The immense 
crowd again resumed their standings; Jacques, the 
taverner, climbed up the pole once more; and as the 
different grave personages arrived, who composed the 
cortége, he saluted them with respect, or indicated their 





dichon ruefully. ‘“ And may Satan give you a similar 


names and offices to the multitude. In the middle of the 
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excitement and confusion, Dame Bourdichon re-appeared 

he gate of the chitelet. 
’ ‘ tied for messieurs the Councillors of the Grand 
Chamber,” cried Jacques. eps 

“ Noel,” responded the people as the functionaries passed. 

“ Room for Dame Bourdichon, who seeks her hus- 
band,’ continued the sly taverner. 

Great merriment prevailed, as the portly dame elbowed 
her way through the crowd, and dragging a mechanic from 
the bench he occupied, coolly took possession of his place. 

“Welcome to the procureur du Roi!” proceeded 
Jacques, as that individual was greeted with fresh accla- 
mations. 

“ Ay, shout your throats dry,” cried Dame Bourdichon, 
until you get them cut!—a time not far off.” 

“ What do you mean, mother?” asked Jehan the scholar. 

“ Mean !—that in the chAtelet, at the present moment, 
they are torturing a handsome young man. I heard his 
cries as they plugged his feet into iron boots with mallets 
and wedges !” 

“ Horror!” cried several of the by-standers. 
true? Do you know his name ?” . 

“ No,” continued the dame; “‘ but I think I could 
perceive through the chinks of the door that he wore a 
scholar’s robe—that of Cluny.” 4 

“ A scholar of Cluny!” ejaculated Jehan, rising, “ Téte- 
Dieu! attend here, you others.” 

“ Are you sure of this, madame ?” inquired a woman, 
in an under tone. 

“Tam not, Dame Jacquemine,” she answered ; “ but if 
they hear it is one of their own party, they will get up a dis- 
turbance with the citizen guard, and beat my husband, 
Look you, young men,” she continued to the scholars, in a 
loud voice, “ the smoke issuing from yonder chimney of 
the chatelet, arises from the fire where they redden the 
pincers and irons of torture; and all this is going on 
whilst these men in scarlet and black robes are on their 
way to congratulate the king.” : 

“ You are right, dame,” cried Jehan, mounting on one 
of the tables. “ Down with the cortége!” he shouted. 
“ Down with the tyrants that would torture the scholars of 
Cluny !” 

With the swiftness of lightning did the war-cry of the 
scholars run from one to another, and speedy was the effect 
produced. Inaninstant, the majority of them had assembled 
round their ringleader; and those over the shops dropped 
down, unhesitatingly, on the heads of the crowd below, 
and fought their way to the front of the tavern, crush- 
ing in the barrier, and breaking down all before them. 

“ Flagons and goblets for the functionaries of Paris!” 
shouted Jehan, launching a massy a at the procession. 

“ What are you about to do?” cried the taverner, fear- 
ful for his property, as he rapidly descended from his 
station. ‘ Bourgeois! to my aid!” 

“ Artificers !” shouted Jehan, “assist the scholars. If 
they commence with the robes of the students, they will 
not be long in reaching the pourpoints of the mechanics— 
the torturer.does not soop stop when he once begins, At 
the cortége! Seize the benches—the barriers—any thing! 
A bas! A bas le cortége ”” 

A crowd of people excited by the hurried address of the 
scholar, immediately surrounded him, and then the riot 
commenced. Grasping every thing they could lay their 
hands upon, and at the same time partially sheltered by 
the barriers in front, they cast a shower of missiles at the 
functionaries and their attendants. In vain, the taverner, 
supported by a few of the citizens, threatened, swore, and 

implored them to desist by turns. It was of no use; and 
his bright cups and tankards, together with his chairs and 
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“ Bravo, mes braves,” cried Jehan; “down with them! 
down with the torturers! Close the chains of the Quai. 
We are safe here—they cannot hurt us if they would.” 

“ Messieurs,” cried the taverner, appearing at his first 
floor window, ‘‘I eutreat your forbearance.” 

“* Down with the taverner!” shouted Jehan, hurling a 
wooden platter at his head, with so delicate an aim that it 
caused him to descend immediately. 

“ Vrai Dieu ! companions,” cried another scholar, “ here 
is a reinforcement.” 

“Where? where ?” shouted fifty voices at once. 

“On the Pont aux Meuniers,” answered the scholar, 
pointing to a man who was crossing it in haste. “ It is 
Perinet Leclerc !” 

A shout of exultation burst from the collegians, as the 
armourer, pale and breathless, rapidly descended the bridge 
and joined their party. 

“Our Lady aids us!” exclaimed Jehan, “for Perinet 
is ours, hand and heart.” 

“T have seldom refused to join you, my learned mas- 
ters,” returned Perinet eagerly, “ but to-day I am not my 
own master. Neither my head nor my arm is at my own 
disposal.” 

“ And yet we have strange need both of one and the 
other,” responded Jehan. “You must aid us to save a 
brother from the torture in the chAtelet.” 

** A scholar!” muttered Perinet ; “ if it should be he! 
But how can we accomplish it?” he added aloud. 

“* By beating the bourgeois guard,” cried dame Bour- 
dichon, never forgetful of her husband, from the interior 
. a neighbouring shop, whither the first tumult had driven 
her. 

“ And by storming the chitelet!” exclaimed the students. 

“You cannot do it, mes enfans,” said the Armourer. 
“Storm the chatelet! the old chatelet, that is built of stone 
so hard, you might work at it all day without hollowing 
out a gap to hide the shortest of your daggers! No, no, 
trust to my counsel Sy 

“We do not want counsel,” interrupted Jehan, impa- 
tiently ; “but an arm that can make a breach in a wall, 
or the head of an archer: take care of your own, Perinet, 
if you are a coward.” 

“Right, Jehan, right!” cried the students, turned by 
every new impulse. “ Away with the mechanic—down 
with the Armourer.” 

“Stand back !” ejaculated Perinet, shaking off a couple 
who had seized his pourpoint; and drawing his sword, 
“here is my place,” he continued, clinging with his left 
arm to the post that had formed the nee of the 
taverner. “Here is my place, and I will not leave it 
until it be well stained with my own blood.” 

The students advanced en masse towards him, and the 
consequences of his boldness might have proved fatal, when 
the alarm was given that the archers were advancing along 
the Quai, and their arrival in the place directly afterwards, 
changed the fortune of the contest. 

*‘Scholars, citizens, and mechanics,” cried the officer, 
“TI order you in the name of the king, and the Comte 
d@’ Armagnac, to leave this place.” 

“Down with the constable!” exclaimed a woman's 
voice from a shop. 

“‘ Down with the archers!” responded the scholars, re- 
treating behind their barricades. 

The guard advanced, like a body of iron, against the 
rioters. The scholars, being unprovided with weapons, 
were unable to cope with the pikes and halberds of the 
soldiers, and after greeting them with a shower of project- 
iles, retreated in all directions, with the exception of 
Perinet, who had concealed himself behind the corner of 
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hood of the chatelet ; and the taverner, who was alternately 
lamenting and collecting the fragments of his property. 

“ Hola! master citizen,” cried the officer to a member 
of the guard, who was crossing the place towards the 
tavern. ‘“ Wehave need of your services as a sentinel on 
the Pont aux Meuniers,.” 

“Tam engaged, sir archer,” was the reply. 

‘ “Tis no business of mine,” returned the soldier. “ Take 
your halberd and guard the foot of the bridge, until they 
come to relieve you, with the consign to disperse all 
loiterers.” 

The citizen shouldered his weapon with an ill grace, and 
walked to the spot, muttering, “‘Confound the consign ! 
Here am I hungry enough to eat all my goose myself, and 
have nothing to gnaw but an old halberd.” 

Whereupon master Bourdichon, for it was he, began to 
pace up and down the limits of his walk in extreme anger. 

An hour passed by in painful suspense on the part of 
Perinet, who still remained behind the barrier, fearful of 
attracting the notice of any of the archers who from time 
to time approached the chatelet. On his way from Vin- 
cennes in the morning, he had engaged a boatman to 
await his signal below the parapet that bordered the river, 
and in the event of ‘any news of Bourdon, to convey it 
to the queen. The person he had employed in this ser- 
vice was a tried friend, whom Perinet had served in like 
manner on many former occasions ; and he became anxious 
lest suspicion should be roused by his loitering on the 
tiver so long, in the vicinity of the ch&telet, and thus de- 
stroy the only meanshe could rely upon, of sending his intel- 
ligence to Isabelle. Nor was master Bourdichon in the best 
of possible moods. The thoughts of his roast goose, which 
his friends might be even at that time devouring, kept 
him in a perpetual worry. ‘If I could only see them,” 
thought he, “it would be some consolation.” To effect 
this purpose, he placed his halberd on the ground, and, 
first carefully looking round to make sure he was not 
observed, mounted the parapet of the Quai, and gazed with 
intense longing towards the tavern. This movement was 
not lost upon Perinet, and he determined to profit by it. 
He left his hiding-place, and advanced boldly towards the 
citizen. 

‘Who goes there?” cried Bourdichon, leaping hurriedly 
from the wall, and snatching up his halberd. Halloo! is 
it you, Perinet ? what do you want here ?” 

“TI have come to relieve you,” returned the’ Armourer, 
“and as a proof I will tell you the consign; it is to dis- 
perse all loiterers.” 

“You are right,” returned Bourdichon, in eager haste. 
‘* Here, take my dagger and my halberd. Perinet, if my 
wife should come this way, remember the consign—do not 
let her loiter about in the neighbourhood.” 

“T will recollect it,’ answered Perinet, half smiling at 
the joy of the bourgeois to be released. ‘* Now, you are at 
liberty, and God speed you.” 

Before he had well finished speaking, Bourdichon was 
across the street, and immediately after hurried into the 
tavern, leaving the Armourer on duty, and alone. 


ALBERT. 
Few Books, 


THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 
HOWITT. 

(Concluded from paye 119.) 
Or the nature, constitution, and laws of the Chores, or 
Unions, vur limits will not allow us to enter into any de- 
tail; and they are for the most part intricate and some- 
what puerile. The fifth chapter contains a long and 
tedious narrative of the monomaniac Sand, the assassi- 
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nator of Kotzebue, which could have been spared. We 
pass on to the chapter on the ceremonial introduction to 
Burschen life. In the early and ruder times, the stu- 
dent’s matriculation was preceded by a very peculiar cere- 
mony, called the deposition. Dr. Cornelius gives a minute 
account of the ceremony from Arnold and Sehme, showing 
how the Freshmen, or “ Branen,’’ were subjected to many 
humiliations, reminding us of “ crossing the line.” The 
Freshman is now termed a fox. While he yet vegetated 
in the gymnasium, he was a/freg. In the interval be- 
tween quitting that and entering the university, he was a 
mule. On entering the university, he becomes a camel. 
After a few weeks, when he enters a Chore, he is dubbed 
a fox, then a fat fox, a burnt fox, a young Bursch, old 
Bursch, and mossy head. The initiatory ceremonies at a 
Union of the Chores on creating the different degrees of 
Foxes, are thus described : 


“ If the newly-arrived students are no longer subjected by 
their teachers tu such uncouth customs as this deposition was, 
yet they are by no means spared certain ceremonies by their 
fellow-students, if they wish to lay claim to, and arrive by de- 
grees at, the titles of honour connected with the different 
degrees of standing in points of seniority in university life. 
Yet these are neither so barbarous as the deposition, nor is a 
single student compelled to take partin them. They consist 
of some merry formalities, to which those who choose submit 
themselves, and which, though solemn «ge may smile at them, 
may be readily excused in happy and careless youth. To 
these belong the Foxr-Ride; the burning of the incipient 
Brand Foxes; and the drumming in of the young Burschen, 
who then and there ripen, without further trouble, into old 
Burschen. 

The celebration of the initiation of the Foxes, Brand Foxes, 
and young Burschen, tukes place on one and the same even- 
ing, ata Commers appointed forthe purpose. This Commers 
is always fixed for one of the special Kneip evenings, and 
the Chore to whom the Kneip-room belongs, presides on the 
occasion. The candidates for initiation announce their in- 
tentions to this Chore; and the other Chores also assemble 
with it on the appointed day. Their place of meeting is one 
of the most spacious rooms used for such purposes, which is 
embellished as on other Commerses; and moreover also, 
graced with the insignia of the presiding Chore. 

After the customary singing of Der Landsvater, the Land’s- 
father, the assembled throng disperses itself in a circle on 
tables and chairs in order to greet the expected train. At 
the long table, at which they are accustomed to drink beer 
at their Kneips, sit others, especially those of the presiding 
Chore; and at their head the president, the drawn sword 
lying before him. All the spectators are well provided with 
beer and pipes, that they may be able to enjoy the spectacle 
more agreeably. The doors of the hall now open, and an old 
Bursche, seated in a chair with its back before him, rides in. 
He is in white leathern breeches and jack boots, and wears 
also the hat of a postilion. He is commonly clad ina polo- 
naise, and at his side hangs the postilion’s horn: in his right 
hand he carries his sword. Sometimes, as a variety, he rides 
in high gala dress, in frock, and huge shirt collar, and seated 
on an ass, carrying also his highly-polished and glittering 
sword in his hand. With solemn assumption of grotesquely 
well-acted dignity, he thus leads up the procession of assem- 
bled Foxes, who, also in leathern breeches and jack-boots, 
ride on chairs in the same style, after the Old House. The 
moment that the leader of the train appears, the whole as- 
sembly break out singing— ‘The Fox Ride.’” 

A fine engraving of this ceremony faces the title-page 
of the book. 

The seventh chapter describes “The Duel,” with all its 
concomitants, which, as it is generally a sham, and not a 
real fight, will not greatly interest the English reader. 
Dr. Cornelius, in the remaining chapters, takes us with 
him through all the phases of the private life of the stu- 
dent—his amusements in summer and winter—his drink- 
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ing customs, sacred feasts and commerses—his evening 
parties, and New Year’s Eve—the lecture-room—his co- 
mitat and degree—his marching forth—and finally, to his 
funeral. In some of these, especially the chapter on 
“Evening Parties,” are introduced conversations, anec- 
dotes, tales, and sketches of individuals, subjects, and 
scenes, that render the book as interesting as a novel. 
Of the mad pranks, and feats of eccentric humour of one 
Herr Von Plauen, we have an instance or two in the fol- 
lowing tale recited at a convivial party of the students on 
New Year’s Eve: 

«On Holy St. Nicholas’s day, a worthy citizen of the place, 
whose little son was called Nicholas, prepared a feast for some 
guests, the chief ornament of which was a goose, as fine as 
ever cackled and screamed in the Pfalz. The goose was car- 
ried up ; the guests had not, however, yet made their ap- 
pearance ; but the little son was impatient, and howling and 
crying, desired a slice of the bird. The father strove in vain 
to quiet him; he howled and cried on ; ‘ Then,’ said the old 
man,‘ I will give the goose to the Pelznickel.’ (In our coun- 
try, there go from house to house, on St. Nicholas’s day, 
fellows in disguise, who inquire into the past behaviour of the 
children, and give to the good ones apples, nuts, and little 
cakes, but warn the bad, and threaten them with the rod. 
These disguised personages arestyled Pelznickel.) With the 
word, the old man set the dish, with the goose in it, on the 
outside of the window. This frightened the little one: he 
promised to be quiet if the father would take the goose in 
again; whereupon the father reached the dish in again ; but, 
to his astounding, the goose was gone! It was already ra- 
pidly on its way to the city of Dusseldorf, (a Wirthshaus in 
Heidelberg), where the Herr Von Plauen and his companions 
found it smack right delectably with their red wine. 

A similar passage once befel our hero in the village Sclan- 
genbach, where he was for a Jong time the guest of the Arnt- 
mann. They both, he and the Arntmann, who had himself 
been a lusty student, made a call on the Frau Pfarrerin, the 
parson’s lady. They talked of this and that; of husbandry, 
and of poultry, and geese. ‘ Ay,’ said the parson’s lady, ‘I 
have a goose hanging above, you may match it if you can. 
But with what care and labour have I fed it myself, and 
stuffed it myself with the best Indian corn that was to be got! 
But, gentlemen, you shall judge for yourselves. I invite you 
next Sunday to discuss this famous goose.’ 

* And yet,’ said Plauen, ‘ I will wager that the Arntmann 
has one that is quite as good.’ 

‘ Impossible!’ exclaimed the Frau Pfarrerin. 

‘ Arntmann,’ rejoined Plauen, ‘ you won’t admit that. I 
challenge you to invite the Frau Pfarrerin and her husband 
to-morrow, Saturday, also to eat.a goose, and we will after- 
wards see which goose is the best.’ 

*Done!’ said the Arntmann. 

‘We'll see,’ said the parson’s lady. 

The residence of the plucked goose was soon ascertained by 
the two. It was up in the chamber in the roof, where it 
hung and made many ornamental swings and gyrations in the 
wind that blew through the dormer windows. It was a 
ravishing sight, which the world only was allowed to enjoy 
for this one day. It was brought away in the night, and the 
next day, at noon, most deliciously dressed, was served up 
before the invited guests. 

‘Now, how does the goose please you, Herr Pfarrer?’ 
asked Plauen. 





‘ My husband understands nothing of the matter,’ inter- 
posed the Frau Pfarrerin,—‘I tell you the goose is good, 
but mine is much better. Youshall convince yourselves ; that | 
I promise you.’ ” 

Alas! the Frau Pfarrerin was not able to keep her word; | 
for on the morrow she became aware, to her horror, that | 


her plucked goose had taken a greater flight than it had | 
ever done while it was yet unplucked. She was exces- | 
sively annoyed ; and to propitiate her, the waggish com- | 


panions sent hera handsome cotton dress. On the package 


was inscribed, “a dressing for the goose.” The good | 





woman was completely conciliated, and highly delighted ; 
but her husband thought that the words would bear more 
than one construction ! 

Freisleben :— 


‘The Pfarrer’s wits were sharp and sound, 
So let us all drink to him round.’ (They drink.] 


In one of the last chapters, Dr. Cornelius sums up the 
merits and demerits of Burschen life with considerable 
ability and impartiality; though we cannot perceive but 
that the same reasonings would in a great measure, if not 
altogether, apply to university life in general. On the 
actual advantage derived by the German student from 
this life, and carried forward with him out of the green 
Burschendom, into the seriousness of his later vocation, 
and on what his after vocation may be, he thus speaks : 


“The great business of the student, as already stated, is 
the pursuit of science; and it is less the mass of knowledge 
here harvested, which brings him future advantage, than the 
capacity which he acquires, let him move in later life in what 
circle he may, of comprehending and acting in a pure scien- 
tific and philosophical spirit, upon every matter which may 
be thrown into his path. The student-life has many favour- 
able influences on the character of a young man. Though 
the Bursch, as it regards his social position, naturally allies 
himself most closely to his landsmen, yet he feels himself 
compelled by those causes already pointed out, to exert a 
general tolerance towards his brethren, which though often 
abandoned and again submitted to, yet inoculates him with a 
greater degree of sufferance, which on his departure from the 
academical for a more general life, unfolds itself more freely, 
and extends itself to all social relations. The student, indeed, 
as such, knows little tolerance towards non-students; yet, 
the patience which he learns to exert towards his fellow- 
students, is not without its consequence ; and when he steps 
out of his confined sphere, it then clothes itself in another 
outward form, and takes a general direction. The student 
maintains strictly and perseveringly his own views, though, 
consequently, often erroneous ones; but this serves in after 
life to lay the ground-work of greater stedfastness of character. 
This firmness continues with him to his grave, though his 
views and principles modify and purify themselves, as his 
growing intelligence directs him more and more into the track 
of truth. And as the student stands upon his honour, for 
which full of the highest enthusiasm he glows, and joyfully 
offers up property and life, so stands he in the bonds of truth 
and friendship. Such bond of ‘friendship is to him saered 
as his own life, and it is continually to hima guiding-star 
through the gloomy paths of existence. It is to him the 
noblest treasure which he carries with him into the tumult of 
life, and he continues to it inviolably faithful. 

In addition to this, the student has learned to arrive at the 
poetical side of life. He has continually sought and enjoyed 
pleasure and satisfaction, and let no man imagine that these 
foretell only a future trifler. No; he is thereby invited to 
enliven the stupidity of every-day life, and to throw new 
interest around the path of existence. That, however, every 
character, according to its own individuality, more or less 
favourably developes itself, and that these influences of stu- 
dent-life here described differ in degree in different individuals, 
needs no stating. We seek only to show general causes, and 
these are certain. Scientific merit, self-confidence, con- 
sciousness of being able to thank his own individual strength 


for his existence, the honour of men, and the truth of friends, 


—can more beautiful or delightful results than these be 
found ? 


That the Burschen-life, through the greater freedom which 


| it enjoys, may also bring great disadvantages to him who has 


abused it, and which may poison later life, who will attempt 
todeny? We have already pointed out the rocks and break- 
ers of this ocean of transition life. The Burschenschaft agi- 
tations of a former period also plunged many into misfortune ; 
but this danger is now in a great measure past, and for the 
last time gleamed up a political tendency for a few moments 
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in the Verbindung, like glimmering ignes-fatui, in the years 
1830—32. 

When the student now quits the university, where he has 
left behind him the follies of youth, and bearing with him a 
greater or less amount of intellectual acquisition, he enters 
immediately on the service of the state. After his State’s 
examination, it is very customary to make a tour, before the 
young man for ever knits himself to one abode. Besides 
those who in practical state’s service, or as teachers in the 
schools and universities, work themselves forward, step by 
step, with more or less speed, according to the degree of their 
ability and of their diligence, or in proportion as they are 
favoured by fortune,—others exert themselves in the wide 
field of daily literature, zealously labouring to win the fame 
of authors and of poets. But follow whichever path he may, 
let fortune smile on him or not—let him crown himself with 
laurels, or strive for the wreath of glory in vain,—never will 
he who has been a genuine Bursch, become a Philistine: 
that is, in that sense in which the student understands it. 
The words of the celebrated Arndt express most lucidly this 
meaning of the word Philistine. ‘A Philistine is a lazy, 
much-speaking, more-asking, nothing-daring man; such a 
one who makes the small, great; and the great, small; be- 
cause in the great he feels his littleness and his insignificance. 
Great passions, great enjoyments, great dangers, great virtues, 
—all these the Philistine styles nonsense and frenzy. He 
will rather have life in the pocket edition than in the folio, 
so that it can be carried through with the very least possible 
acting, thinking, and daring. Rest, and rest again, and at 
any rate, a state of laziness ; that he loves, that he desires, 
that he preaches up, and for that he cries to heaven and earth, 
if there is any chance of his being disturbed in it.’ 

Into these faults he will never fall, who has once imbibed 
the principles of a German university ; and will only in sqfar 
belong to the Philistines, as the student in a wider sense 
terms every one a Philistine who no longer belongs to the 
Burschen.” 

We close our citations with that of the Union Song of 
Arndt, as it is less known in this country than some others 
in the volume, so popular in Germany. The occasion of 
it was this: on the celebration of the Peace Anniversary 
at Jena, in 1816, after the planting of the oak, (the cere- 
mony of which is here minutely described,) the students 
marched in procession of two to the market-place, where 
they excited one another in brotherly union with this 
thrilling hymn, to unity of spirit and faithful confidence in 
the sentiments then and there implanted. 


BURDESLIED. 
THE Union Sona. 


‘« In happy hour have we united, 
A mighty and a German choir'!. 
And hence from every soul excited, 
Burst hymns of praise to God once more ; 
Since we stand here, o’er high things musing, 
With feelings holy and profound, 
So the full heart its joy diffusing, 
Must swell with all its chords the sound. 


To whom shall first our thanks be pealed ? 
To God’s most high and wondrous name, 
Who in our shame’s long night revealed, 
Arose before us all in flame. 
Who blasted all our foes’ disdaining ; 
Our strength and beauty all restored ; 
Who on the stars for ever reigning, 
Sits there from age to age adored. 


Our second wish—to whom then flies it? 
To Fatherland’s high glory whole. 
Perdition seize all who despise it, 
Hail! he who yields it life and soul! 
Through virtues pass it still be-wondered ; 
Beloved for honesty and right, 
Proud from year-hundred to year-hundred, 


To joys of German men,—a measure ; 
Our third—in clearest joy and thauks ; 
For freedom is the German pleasure ; 
For freedom leads our Gefman ranks. 
For it to live, for it to perish,— 
Each German bosom burns for this ; 
For this the hero-death to cherish, 
Is German honour, German bliss. 
The fourth—in solemn consecration,— 
Hands, hearts aloft together go! 

Thou ancient truth—and of our nation, 
Thou faith united,—* live ye hoch !” 
With these all doubts and fears we banish, 
These of our bond are rock and shield ; 

The world indeed itself must vanish, 
When men their plighted word shall yield. 
Close in—the sacred circle throng now, 
And raise the clash of triumph strong ; 
From heart to heart, from tongue to tongue now, 
Like lightning send this joyful song :— 
The word that knits our bond for ever ;— 
The Good no fiend can from us rend, 
Nor tyrant villuny can sever, 
Believe! maintain it to the end!” 


With some of the author’s views and statements in 
relation to student-life, we do not always see warrantable 
ground of acquiescence. For instance, in an admirable 
passage on the origin of the Burschenschaft, which he 
traces to the excited times of 1805, we perceive no neces- 
sary connexion, as he wishes to imply, between it and the 
modern rise and emancipation from French thraldom of 
the German national literature. Such connexion has not 
been signalised by the ablest of those who have written on 
the latter subject. We cannot find that ever Madame de 
Staél, who wrote her admirable work in 1810, has noticed 
it. Doubtless, the patriotic spirit prevailing at the univer- 
sities, at the epoch referred to, may have stimulated and 
strengthened the nascent desire of freedom in the national 
literature, but it is to be questioned if it were much more 
influential towards bringing about that happy consumma- 
tion than a multitude of other concurring and collateral 
circumstances. 

To give any thing like an adequate or satisfactory out- 
line of all the topics treated of in this volume, would be 
impossible in the compass of a few pages of review. We 
have aimed, therefore, by the varied nature of our extracts, 
(in lieu of quoting a great deal) merely to convey some 
slight idea of the spirit, style, and manner of the whole ; 
fully to enjoy and appreciate these, it is necessary to recur 
to the work itself; and we can promise the reader an 
almost inexhaustible fund of entertainment, delight, and 
instruction. In spite of the blemishes that we have pointed 
out at the commencement of this notice, the book is un- 
doubtedly calculated to make a stir in the literary world, 
properly so called; and if it do not become popular with 
the many, will assuredly be sought after and read by the 
discerning few, many of whom are enabled to bear per- 
sonal testimony to the truth and justness, in general, of 
the picture here drawn of the student-life of Germany. 








Warieties. 


Roetteck’s History of the World, which has gone through four- 
teen editions in Germany, has been translated into English ; 
and, we trust, will prove a valuable work of reference in our 
libraries. 

Australian Tombs.—Governor Grey has discovered on the 
north-west coast of New Holland, heaps of stones, which he 
considers to be tombs of the natives: the antiquity of one of 








In strength and honour ever bright. 


these tombs, he places at two hundred years. 
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Legend of Mitchell’s Fold.—On Stapely Hill, on the north- 
western edge of Shropshire, is a collection of upright stones, 
disposed in a circle, ninety feet in diameter, bearing the 
name of Mitchell's Fold, a title signifying the middle fold, 
or enclosure ; forming, as it does, the central one, betwixt 
two others. It is supposed to have been the scene of burial 
as well as sacrifice, by the Druids; and the following legend 
still lingers among these hoary stones. Tere the voice of 
fiction declares there formerly dwelt a giant, who guarded 
his cow within this enclosure, like another Apis among the 
ancient Egyptians, a cow who yielded her milk as miracu- 
lously as the bear CEdumla, whom we read of in Icelandic 
Mythology, filling every vessel that could be brought to her, 
until at length an old crone attempted to catch her milk in a 
sieve, when, furious at the insult, she broke out of the magical 
enclosure at Mitchell’s fold, and wandered into Warwickshire, 
where her subsequent history and fate are well known under 
that of the Dun Cow, whose death added another wreath of 
laurel to the brows of the immortal Guy, Earl of Warwick.— 
The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne’s Lecture on the Funereal Monu- 
ments of Shropshire, reported in the Salopian Journal. 

Chinese Steamboat.—A Canton newspaper advertises the 
Steamboat Kingfa: “ she carries cows, a surgeon, a band of 
music, and has rooms elegantly fitted up for cards and opium- 
smoking.” 

The late Sir Richard Phillips conducted, for thirty years, 
the Monthly Magazine; and in the same period published, 
at least, one thousand works on all branches of knowledge, 
aud subjects of contemporary interest. Yet, in printing on 
as many sheets of paper as ever were used by any other indi- 
vidual in England, he never once was questioned by any 
person whatever, or in any respect called upon to apologise 
or explain ; and his only rule was to adhere to the truth, to 
forbear when he could not praise, and to confine the press to 
its proper business,—the public conduct of public men, and 
the exhibition of subjects of public interest and utility. A 
thousand times was he himself the object of slanderous 
attacks, but he suffered the knaves to smother themselves in 
their own poison: nevertheless, his connexion with the press 
enabled him to baffle malignity, by means which are not 
within the power of one in a million.—Social Philosophy. 

Genuine Friendship, in its best sense, is as rare in society 
as unadulterated truth in books. 

Shrewsbury Clock.—A Correspondent of the Salopian Jour- 
nal complains that the market-hall clock is not kept regularly 
wound up. Possibly this defaleation of the clock may be of 
long standing, and Falstaff’s fighting “a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock,” may mean three or four or more hours ; 
but we leave the matter to the commentators. By the way, 
is this the horologe of which Lord North inquired of the 
mayor of Shrewsbury whether it was the clock that Falstaff 
fought by, when his worship replied he didn’t know—he had 
not the pleasure of Falstaff’s acquaintance! 

The Population of Birmingham, according to the late 
census, is upwards of 138,000, being an increase of nearly 25 
per cent. within the last ten years. 

Edinburgh Scott Monument.—We are happy to learn that 
Her Majesty has contributed 100/. and Prince Albert 251. 
towards the fund for this noble work of national gratitude. 
An engraving of the design, from the architect’s (Mr. Kemp’s) 
drawing, (and, we believe, the only engraving yet published 
in London,) will be found in No. 1, of the Literary World. 

Legal Anomaly.—If a man survive the injuries he receives, 
(as in an accident on a railway), he can recover damages 
from those who have been the cause of such injuries being 
inflicted ; but if the man die, his surviving relatives have no 
remedy, or means of recovering compensation.— Mr. Ewart 
in Parliament. 

The New Administration, by taking up several of the 
measures of their predecessors in office, strongly remind us 
of the Johnsonian maxim—* there are few persons who do 
not practise what they cease to censure.” 

The Great Britain steam ship will be launched from Bristol 
in April: she is intended for the New York passage. 

New Houses of Parliament.—The first stone will shortly be 
laid by Her Majesty, when it is said Mr. Barry will be knighted. 








Friendship — Hollow, convenient, and reciprocal friend- 
ships begin and end with every month; buta friend in adver- 
sity and prosperity, with joint-stock fortunes, and a fraternity 
of hopes, fears, and feelings, is a rare, though enviable example 
of human felicity.—Sir R. Phillips. 

Victor Hugo’s “ Le Rhin” appears to be so pompously 
egotistical an affair, as not to be worth the trouble of trans- 
lation. We much regret this circumstance, because, however 
beaten the banks of the Rhine may have been by European 
tourists, it is in the power of every man of genius to invest 
his journey with new charms. 

ndoners’ Heads.—-The majority of the heads of the 
higher classes in London are above the medium dimensions, 
whilst among the lower classes it is very rare to find a large 
head. Spitalfields weavers have extremely small heads, 
63, 6§, and 6% inches, being the prevailing diameters, and 
7 inches diameter is quite unusual.— Literary Gazette. 

A Fool.—No man in the world less knows a fool than him- 
self. Nay, he is more than ignorant, for he constantly errs 
in the point, taking himself for, and demeaning himself 
as towards another, a better, a wiser, and abler man than he 
is. He hath wonderful conceits of his own qualities and 
faculties; he affects commendations incompetent to him; he 
soars at employments surpassing his abilities to manage. No 
comedy can represent a mistake more odd and ridiculous 
than his, for he wonders, and stares, and hunts after, but 
never can find nor discern himself, but always encounters a 
false shadow instead thereof, which he passionately hugs and 
admires.— Isaac Barrow. 

Family Qualifications.—A lad applying for a situation at a 
coffee-house in Leicester square, was asked if he could speak 
French. “ No, sir,” was the reply, “but I have a brother 
who plays the German flute.” 

“ The Times are bad,” says the dogs’-meat man, “ ’tickerly 
now we has to wheel our own barrows.” 

England and France.—Talk of the Vin de Bordeaux, look 
at the Bordeaux we make in England; talk of the continen- 
tal atmosphere, ours goes ten times as far, for it is ten times as 
thick.—Jerrold’s Prisoner of War. 

Hotpressing Newspapers.— Pass a hot clean smoothing-iron 
over the paper, whilst it is damp from the press, just in the 
same manner as a lauudress irons a handkerchief; and you 
will find great comfort, and much more ease in reading, from 
the impression of the type being brought fairly on the surface 
of the paper, without any indentation, and much smoothness 
and cleanliness from the ink becoming set.— Times. 

Parsonage Houses.—The history of parsonage houses would 
offer much scope for antiquarian research. Wherever a 
church was consecrated to God, priests were to be found re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, now and then in solitude, but 
generally (for it is not good for man to be alone) in groups 
of two, three, or more, according to circumstances. The 
terms “ monastery” and “ cell” appear to have meant at first 
nothing more than what we call the parsonage of a church or 
chapel, which, being served more diligently than churches 
and chapels now are, required more imperatively the vicinage 
of the ministers. It was the theory of the thing in lawless 
and heathen ages, that these men should dwell in safety under 
the shadow of the Almighty; or, failing of that, should sur- 
render their lives without a struggle to invaders, for the 
servant of God must not strive. This, however, although 
beautiful in idea, could not be carried into practice. Perhaps, 
the age of miracles was past, and whatever a hero might now 
and then accomplish, men would shrink from destruction, 
and provide for their safety. Hence, the original parsonage 
was, in all probability, a tower placed near, or forming part of, 
the temple where its inmates associated.—Salopian Journal. 





Errata.—At page 105, second column, for Horsly, read 
Horsley. At page 120, second column, for Hemmings, read 
Henning. 
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